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The truest prayer is not an address to a distant 
deity, but an aspiration for the divinity within us; it 
is not to acquire outward benefits, but to fructify the 
inner growth. It is not to magnify the glory of the 
Maker of the Universe, but a fervent hope for the 
coming of the Kingdom of God upon the earth. It 
is not a petition that eternal laws be altered for our 
little occasions, but that we be not led into temptation ; 
it is not so much that our own sins may be forgiven 
as that we may learn to forgive those who trespass 


H. 


against us, 


[Recited by a class at New York Yearly First-day 
School Re-union. ] 


THINGS WAIT UPON THEE. 
Innocent eyes, not ours, 
And made to look on flowers, 
Eyes of small birds, and insects small; 
Morn after summer morn 
The sweet rose on her tnorn 
Opens her bosom to them all. 
The last and least of things 
That soar on quivering wings, 
Or crawl among the grass blades out of sight, 
Have just as clear a right 
To their appointed portion of delight 
As queens or kings. 


CHRISTINA G. 


ALL 


ROSSETTI. 


TO YOUNG MEN. 

{An address by Joseph Wharton to the graduates of Lehigh 
University, delivered Sixth month 15th, 1904.] 

Young Men, Graduates of Lehigh University: 
When Dr. Drown invited me to address you to-day 
he well knew that no display of learning or rhetoric 
or eloquence could be expected; he hoped that my 
long experience in the great school of adult life which 
you are about to enter might enable me to offer you 
some practical suggestions useful in your new 
careers. 

Therefore I shall speak to you quite simply, yet 
seriously, as becomes the occasion, for, though each 
of you may feel quite able to find his way without 
assistance, each newcomer is liable to be misled or 
overcome by some of the old fallacies or seductions 
which have beguiled his predecessors. Let us con- 
sider some of these snares. 

First, the foolish dictum, “ The world owes every 
man a living.” This is a humbug of the first class. 
The world owes nobody anything but what he earns, 
and is sometimes distressingly slow in paying that. 
You, who have as yet earned nothing, owe to the 
world all that vou have and all that you are. Your 
business is to pay that debt, to overpay it, to become 
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creditors in the great account, to find that “it is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” 

Have not your ancestors by their toils and vie- 
tories, their gathering of physical vigor, mental acu- 
men and moral uprightness transmitted to you the 
various capacities with which you were born? Have 
not your parents and friends nourished and eared for 
you through infaney and youth to this hour? Do 
you not inherit the civil and religious freedom, the 
national independence, the wisdom and the virtues 
which your race has won through ages of earnest 
struggle, as well as their arts and sciences, their fields, 
houses, mills, ships, roads, and all the adjuncts of ma- 
terial civilization? Have not Asa Packer, his co- 
adjutors and successors established and maintained 
for your use this noble University, whose president 
and faculty so gladly impart to you all in theirspower 
to fit you for the worthy careers upon which you are 
about to enter? 

Surely, knowing all these things, you will not be 

vain enough to fall victims to this first delusion. You 
will not live as parasites. You will honorably pay 
your debt to the world, and become its benefactors. 
“That man may last, but never lives, 
Who much receives but nothing gives; 
Whom none can love, whom none can thank, 
Creation’s blot, creation’s blank.” 

Next, you understand that you are to work—what 
I have said implies work and plenty of it—but you 
are not afraid of that, even though all the strength, 
endurance and skill that you have : acquired be needed 
to carry the burdens that will come upon you; this 
is what. you have your powers for, and those powers 
will, in Bryant’s words, grow “strong with strug- 
gling.” Work is the law of life for individual and 
for race. 

And remember that, as your work hitherto has de- 
veloped and improved you, so your future work will 
continue to mould and form you, build up your char- 
acter, whether for good or for evil, and shape your 
destiny despite external influence. 

Third, it should be no more necessary to warn you 
against vice than against disease, yet how many, in 
the face of all knowledge and warning, fall victims to 
one or the other or both of these kindred calamities, 
which are constantly reaching out for us and are both 
generally avoidable. 

Pope’s lines are no doubt familiar to most of you, 
but will bear repetition: 

“Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen, 


Yet, seen too oft, familiar with her face. 
We first abhor, then pity, then embrace.” 


You have the abounding vitality of youth, you 
have outlived the bovish notion that consumption of 
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alcoholic drinks and tobacco denotes manliness (as 
some foolish persons fancy that loose and profane 
language does), yet perhaps you do not yet fully real- 
ize the splendid advantages of that simple, perfect 
vigor which comes from pure, healthful living, from 
outdoor labor, and from such physical training as 
that of the professional athlete, which every young 
person can in a measure practice. Joy in living, in 
breathing, in food, in every activity of body and 
mind, cheerfulness of spirit, exemption from pain, 
length of life, power to help others—all these belong 
to the clean, simple, natural life, not momentarily as 
from the short glow of artificial stimulus, but as con- 
stant conditions. 

Fourth, cultivate order in all your affairs, particu- 
larly in your habits of thought, in your mental pro- 
es, which have already become disciplined to a 
great extent by your training here. It is an enormous 
advantage in all the affairs of life to think quickly 
and accurately, an advantage comparable to that of 
a soldier or an army trained to quick and accurate 
firing. Napoleon once said that, when he wished to 
consider any affair, he had but to pull open that 
drawer of his mind which held everything relating to 
it; when it was attended to, he simply closed that 
drawer and opened the one containing what related 
to the next subject. Thus he kept his intellect clear 
of such irrelevant wandering thoughts as becloud 
the thinking of most ordinary men. 

You must, of course, keep your money affairs in 
order, keep your outlays within your means, and keep 
suitable record of your transactions. Nor must you 
neglect so to order your time as to avoid loss or con- 
fusion—not only must you thus arrange your im- 
portant engagements, but much may be gained by 
utilizing the intervening fragments of* time, much 
also by avoiding the gross waste involved in some of 
the trifling conventionalities of society. You have 
the same right and duty to decide how you will spend 
your time as how you will spend your money. Either 
may be wasted, either may bring you much solid 
enjoyment and advantage. Remember Franklin’s 
words: “ Dost thon love life, then do not squander 
time, for that is the stuff life is made of.” 

Fifth, don’t try to cheat people. I am not charg- 
ing you with an inclination toward sinful thievish- 
ness, but merely cautioning vou against one of the 
perversions of mind or morals to which our race is 
liable. 

It sometimes appears so easy and so inviting to 
take advantage of the unwary, to give less than you 
ought, to take more than vou should, to win money 
from another by craft instead of earning it by ser- 
vice, that one may easily go astray in rectitude with- 
out becoming liable to criminal prosecution. But, to 
use a slang expression, “ it does not pay.” Not only 
are you likely to be caught in your own trap—to be 
done by as you would do—but vou become suspected 
when habitually too successful in trading, as is one 
who is thought to be too lucky at cards, and so lose 
easte almost without knowing why. 

There is more than mere humor 
couplet— 


cesses, 


in the comical 
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“In matters of commerce the fault of the Dutch 
Is giving too little and taking too much.” 

You will remember how, according to the Bible 
account, Ananias lost not only his standing in society, 
but his life, for what doubtless seemed to him a 
venial lapse from rectitude in a money affair. I al- 
ways thought Ananias and Sapphira very hardly 
treated, yet the world occasionally judges almost as 
harshly in its exclusions as did then the Apostles. 

Sixth, do not imagine that there is something noble 
in being “ genteel” (1 hate the word)—in affecting 
a modish style of dress or manner that you fancy dis- 
tinguishes the idle rich, wasting your time and your 
money in aping an undesirable class you do not be- 
long to. This canker of gentility, at first apparently 
no worse than a sort of childish vanity, leads away 
from the strength of simplicity toward weak perver- 
sions, toward poverty, meanness and degradation. 
To be, not ge nteel men, but gentlemen, in cleanness 
of life, in sincerity, courtesy, honor and virtue is 
something very different, and this you may well 
strive after. You will understand that when I put 
virtue among the attributes of a gentleman, I do not 
mean any sniveling affectation of piety, but the old 
Roman “ virtus,” the complete manliness indicated 
by the word’s etymology. 

Seventh, don’t be ashamed of your ideals, or afraid 
to follow them. Surely we must have bread and but- 
ter—we must have many things in the way of bodily 
sustenance and comfort—countless imperative cares 
and toils hamper and afflict us, but we must keep our 
heads lifted above their fogs into a clearer atmos- 
phere where the stars shine, for “ man does not live 
by bread alone.” 

You have read romantic stories of the devotion of 
knights to their ladyloves, devotion which led them 
through fidelity and abstinence to achievements al- 
most bevond human stre ngth; the bright ideal always 
before the mind’s eve to encourage and reward. 

You have read of Sir Galahad that 


“His strength was as the strength of ten 
Because his heart was pure.” 

Such devotion and such fidelity to pure and lofty 
ideals will carry you far and carry you clean past 
many foul ways. 

Strike out, then, 
phrase: 


boldly. Remember Schiller’s 


“Rastlos durch entleg’ne Sterne 
Jagt er seines Traumes Bild.” 

To conclude this homily I eall your attention to 
one of your human faculties capable, like the others 
of development, but often so neglected as not to vie ld 
its proper fruit; I mean that faculty of distinguishing 
sharply between right and wrong, that guiding light 
which is meant in Cardinal Newman’s hymn, “ Le ad, 
Kindly Light, amid th’ encireling gloom,” that which 
George Fox preached of as “the inner (or inward) 
light,” that which Jesus so often impressed upon His 
hearers, that which Socrates called his “ Demon,” 
that which Zarathustra enjoined his followers to wor- 
ship. 

You have.often felt intuitively that a certain 
action would be wrong—that you must not touch or 
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do this thing though it promises pleasure or advan- 
tage, or that this other thing must be done though it 
involves toil or self-denial. You have obeyed the 
monitor and have felt peace, you have disobeyed and 
suffered, but perhaps you have not sufficiently no- 
ticed that, as you obey, your vision grows ever clear- 
er; the habit of attention and obedience becomes 
fixed, becomes character. Your life then flows read- 
ily, automatically along the line of rectitude which 
has become the line of least resistance, and you reap 
in your ennobled nature the rich reward of well 
doing. 

Nor is this your only reward, for, more certain 
than their inheritance of your pecuniary earnings 
and savings, is your children’s inheritance of the char- 
acteristics which, whether by you inherited or by you 
acquired, you will transmit to them. Shall they 
‘rise up and call you blessed,” or shall they bitterly 
charge you in their hearts with taints, maladies and 
evil tendencies—the results of your weakness, your 
defeats ¢ 

Now, when you shall pass before your honored 
president girded to go out into the arena of life, your 
salutation will be no “ Ave Czsar, morituri te salu- 
tant,” but rather, “ Hail, Alma Mater, and Fare- 
well; thy grateful sons offer the tribute of their affee- 
tionate thanks as they march on to victory.” 


SOCIALISM, ANARCHISM AND CONSER- 


VATISM. 


A signed editorial which I recently contributed to 
The Public compared radicalism with conservatism, 
reaching the conclusion that true conservatives strive 
for the preservation of what they conceive to be 
good, while true radicals endeavor to overthrow what 
they conceive to be bad. Both were credited, there- 
fore, with honestly pursuing the same ultimate ob- 
ject with reference to human society; namely, that 
stability which is not stagnation with that progress 
which is not mere change. 

Radicalism indicates the results of its diagnosis of 
society disorders in the remedies it presents. These 
are known as anarchism and socialism. Both born of 
radicalism, they are so intimately associated in the 
vehement condemnation indiscriminately heaped 
upon them by alleged expounders of conservatism, 
that the mass of easily-satisfied people look upon and 
obediently denounce the two as though they were in- 
distinguishable twins, thus avoiding the troublesome 
duty of really:considering them at all. 

As a matter of fact, however, socialism and an 
archism will have nothing to do with each other; they 
are as unlike as white and black, and as far apart as 
the poles. Socialism would subordinate the individ- 
ual and extend the powers of government; anarchism 
would entirely free the individual from government 
eontrol. All government versus no government! 
Both radical propositions, to be sure, but absolutely 
opposed to each other. If one is all right the other is 
all wrong. 

But if neither is all right, then it is likely that 
neither is all wrong—that there is an element of 
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truth in each. And, as existing institutions recognize 
that the individual should be in some respects free 
from government control and in others subject to 
government control, it is easy to conclude, socialism 
and anarchy being both condemned either with or 
without a hearing, that existing institutions are about 
right. Which pleasing conclusion is so weleome and 
satisfactory to the average comfortably-cireum- 
stanced conservative, so-called, that he has little ear 
for cries of distress, little patience with warnings of 
disaster, little interest in what does not appear to 
bear directly upon his own well-being. 

But between the extremes of socialism and an 
archy there is dangerous sailing. Rocks of privilege 
and exploitation on the one hand, and of confusion 
and strife on the other, leave but a narrow course of 
safety; and the drift of insidious currents and storms 
of revolution are constantly threatening. Pessimism 
knows of these dangers and of the unhappy voyages 
and disastrous wrecks that have resulted, and looks 
forward with fear and hopelessness. Optimism has 
a constant faith that there are safe waters and that 
they are within reach. But it is an ignorant optim- 
ism that knows not of the dangers, and a false optim- 
ism that would not guard against them. 


How to 
effectively do this, how to provide a compass that will 


point true, is the problem that conservatism mus‘ 
solve, if it would retain leadership against the claims 
of radicalism; for uneasiness and discontent are in- 
creasing with a growing sense of injustice. 
Conservatism, being disinclined to accept radical 
theories, and still less inclined to advoeate radical 
measures, naturally looks for a “ happy mean ” be- 
tween two extremes. 
favor anarchism, or “ 


Therefore, viewing with dis- 
no government,” on the one 
hand, and thorough-going socialism, or “ all govern- 
ment,” on the other hand, it naturally expects to 
find the normal relation between the individual and 
society, a medium between these two extremes. 
intelligent conservatism cannot 
haphazard median position. 


Sut 

be content with a 
If, indeed, both ex- 
tremes are wrong, then there must be a normal in 
termediate line, and such Jine must be laid down as 
a guide. In other words, the natural law relating to 
society must be found and followed. 

To believe that man’s social well-being is not sub- 
ject to natural law, is as unscientific as to believ: 
that the material world is not governed by such law: 
and to drift in ignorance of it is fully as dangerous in 
one case as the other. To contentedly accept the mass 
of misery under which mankind staggers as the natu 
ral effect of law, rather than as the cons 
quence only of man’s ignorant or willful infraction o1 
it, is a form of paganism which must appeal to the 
normal mind as utterly inconsistent with the concep- 
tion of a loving and just God. The truly reverent 
mind must cling to the thought that it is not God’s 
fault, but man’s. And there can be no higher duty 
than endeavoring to determine, and to get into har- 
mony with, the natural law governing man in his 
social relations; for such law will govern as inevit 
ably as the law of gravity, whether recognized or 
not. 


God’s 
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Let us note some of the obvious symptoms of dis- 
ease which conservatism can hardly fail to observe in 
spite of any so-called optimistic tendency to look only 
at the best side of the case, and a practical inability 
to clearly see the worst side from a remote point of 
view. 

First, it will notice an existing concentration of 
wealth and wealth-power in the hands of a relatively 
small class that is already startling; and a rate of in- 
creasing concentration that is unprecedented in the 
history of the world. 

Second, that notwithstanding the multiplication of 
the productive power of the average workman of to- 
day, owing to marvelous discoveries and improve- 
ments in the means of production, he is still com- 
pelled to work as hard as ever for practically a bare 
subsistence; that instead of increased leisure for 
himself, even his children are forced in imcreasing 
numbers and at a critical stage of development, into 
mills and factories, for long hours and a meager com- 
pensation. 

Third, that the opportunity to thus work has come 
to be looked upon quite generally, even by dispirited 
workmen, as a privilege to be thankful for, and the 
possible loss of a secured position as an ever-present 
danger. And this notwithstanding limitless natural 
opportunities to labor, and a demand for labor prod- 
ucts so meagerly supplied that the mass of workers, 
or would-be workers, are in constant need often of 
even the necessaries of life. 

Can it be reasonably questioned that there are 
limitless natural opportunities for man to produce, 
by labor, whatever is necessary to the satisfying of 
his needs and desires? It is impossible really to be- 
lieve that nature is at fault so long as its bounties, 
even as they are now imperfectly known to man’s 
intelligence, have been little more than touched. It 
has been estimated that a single State of these United 
States would afford more than ample opportunity for 
the maintenance of their entire population. The 
productive power of the average worker, even with 
the crude facilities of a hundred years ago, was so 
far in excess of his cost of maintenance, that every 
addition to the force of workers was gladly weleomed 
as being obviously beneficial to the country. The 
fact that this weleome is by no means general now, 
notwithstanding the greatly-increased productive 
powers of workers, is merely another symptom of 
the diseased condition of the social system. Nature 
is bountiful beyond human comprehension; to lay 
the blame upon her is so unreasonable as to amount 
to a cowardly and impious shifting of it. 

But with nature offering boundless opportunities, 
and the mass of mankind eapable of producing far 
more than is needed for their material well-being, 
why is it that they are practically forced to make the 
securing of a comfortable existence the main object 
of their lives? Why are poverty and the fear of 
poverty and their complements, wealth-power and 
inordinate greed, the dominant motives of action ? 
To complacently assume that the material condition 
of individuals fairly measures their deserts, to close 
the eyes to obvious facts that disprove it, and the ears 
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to all pleas and demands for consideration and rem- 
edy, both reason and the records of history clearly 
show is to invite disaster, and genuine conservatism 
must concede at least fair if not sympathetic consid- 
eration of the problem. 

It is the main purpose of this paper to impress the 
need of earnestly and honestly studying the problem, 
not merely as an abstract question, but as one that is 
pressing for solution both because of present suffer- 
ing and a threatening crisis; to show that an inert 
conservatism which now contemptuously ignores un- 
pleasant. facts and disquieting propositions of reform 
should be aroused into an active force that can be 
effective in preserving the good that has been at- 
tained by overthrowing the rapidly-growing evil that 
threatens it. But the subject would be very inade- 
quately presented without following further the lines 
of conservative investigation suggested. 

It has been submitted that it is incumbent on con- 
servatism, in condemning the remedies proposed by 
the antagonistic branches of radicalism, to point out 
a logical median line between thorough-going indi- 
vidualism (anarchism) and thorough-going socialism. 
A position that cannot be defined is too weak to com- 
mand the respect of positive, logical minds. Herbert 
Spencer’s definition is that each individual “ has free- 
dom to do all that he wills, provided that he infringes 
not the equal freedom of any other ”’; and the limita- 
tion of governmental power implied in this, and 
which is not accepted by socialism, is one that logical 
conservatives must accept. This narrows the ques- 
tion to “‘ What powers must be exercised by govern- 
ment to secure to each individual this equal freedom 
to do as he wills?” 

That the equal freedom of all men to labor and 
produce as they will can only be secured to the 
weaker or less aggressive members of society by gov- 
ernment, is denied by anarchism, but it is accepted 
by conservatism. This, indeed, is the main purpose 
of government, for if equal right to labor and pro- 
duee be not secured to each individual, he will be 
wronged to the extent that he is deprived of it. ‘If 
denied him utterly he could not exist except by char- 
ity; if limited by the exactions of tribute he will be 
to that extent robbed of the fruits of his labor as cer- 
tainly as if they were taken from him by burglary. 
It is the proper function of government to protect 
him from both forms of robbery. If government 
fails to do this it is inefficient. If it uses its power di- 
rectly or indirectly to further one or the other, it is 
to that extent not beneficent, but harmful; it estab- 
lishes injustice instead of justice. 

It behooves conservatism to consider how far ex- 
isting governments fail of their beneficent purpose. 
To note carefully the main symptoms of disease and 
to search for adequate causes in the governmental 
regulation of society; bearing in mind that no errors 
or wrong-doing in administration, but only deep- 
seated defect in existing governmental systems can 
explain evil results that are world-wide. Let con- 
servatism note that the one essential to man’s physi- 
cal well-being is that he shall have freedom to labor 
and produce as he wills, and see whether or not gov- 
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ernment regulations secure to him this freedom; 
whether or not they permit or enforce such restric- 
tion of it as to explain the abnormal social conditions 
existing throughout the world. Let it note that this 
isa world’s problem, not a local issue.—Walter G. 


Steward, in The Public (Chicago). 


THE ICONOCLASTIC CONTROVERSY. 
FRIENDS’ CHRISTIAN HISTORY LESSONS, NO. 28. 


Read Isaiah, xliv., 6-20. 


Behold all of them, their works are vanity and naught: their 
molten images are wind and confusion.—Isaiah, xli., 29. 


In a thousand ways, in the course of our study of 
Christianity, it has been made clear to us that those 
who joined themselves with the Christian Church 
were very far from understanding the Christian 
teaching in its pure simplicity. The very apostles, 
while Jesus was still with them, disputed as to which 
should occupy the places of honor; and for several 
generations after the death of the Master there was 
almost universal expectation of a rich and glorious 
Messianic kingdom in which the chief advantages 
would be with the faithfui of the Church. The ex- 
aggerated importance attached to the miraculous, 
characteristic of the time, was more than once re- 
buked by Jesus in his attempts to quiet the reports of 
his wonderful acts. But the same exaggeration of 
the wonderful reappears in the early Church in scores 
of more or less petty stories preserved by tradition. 
In the time of Constantine new importance came to 
be given to places associated with the life and death 
of Jesus. Sites supposed to be those of his birth, 
crucifixion and burial were sought out, often by the 
aid of visions and other mysterious happenings. The 
cross on which Jesus died was believed to have been 
found, and fragments of it and the nails with which 
it was fastened became objects of adoration, in which 
mysterious powers were supposed to inhere. By a 
natural extension of the same kind of superstition 
articles associated with the apostles, or with other 
leaders of the Church, came to claim similar venera- 
tion, and in due time were used to work miracles of 
healing. Among such objects were bones and teeth, 
articles of clothing, implements, ete. It was but a 
short further step to look for and find such powers 
in images of the saints and in pictures. The growing 
formalism which had made baptism in itself an essen- 
tial means of salvation, and which had materialized 
the common meal into sacrament, magnified also the 
importance of such external objects as the holy relies 
and representations mentioned. “ Thus the venera- 
tion of saints and their relics and images was taking 
the place of the spiritual worship of God ” (Wells). 
The adoration of Mary the mother of Jesus soon took 
the leading place among these superstitious practices. 
The Fourth General Council gave her the name 
“Mother of God,” and generation after generation 
continued to magnify her place and to remove God 
farther off. Even in the last century another step 
in the deification of Mary took place when the pa- 
pacy formally asserted for her a miraculous birth, 
such as had been long before asserted of Jesus him- 


self. 
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The extravagances of these pagan movements pro- 
voked opposition. Jews and Mohammedans alike 
accused the Christians of being idolaters. Finally 
the Eastern emperor, Leo IIT. (726 A.D.), undertook 
to put an end to the use of images. His edict re- 
quired the removal of ail images and pictures from 
the churches throughout the empire. Gregory the 
Great had already, a century or more earlier, placed 
himself on record as approving the use (not adora- 
tion) of pictures, images, etc. The pope -—another 
Gregory—of Leo’s time answered the emperor’s edict 
by denounci ‘ing it as heresy, and urged all to be on 
their guard and not to destroy the images. The atti- 
tude of the pope encouraged the opposition to the 
image-breaking order. Even in the immediate vicin- 
ity of Constantinople there had been resistance, and 
in Italy, where the power of the emperor was very 
feeble, the opposition reached the proportions of re- 
volt. It would seem that the pope at first thought of 
forming an Italian confederation with himself at its 
head; but the threatening attitude of the Lombards 
soon showed him that he needed the Eastern power 
to hold in check the more dangerous Western power; 
for this was some time before the Franks became 
strong enough to destroy the Lombard peril, as they 
afterwards did. 

But the iconoclastic controversy continued. The 
emperor continued to enforce his decree for the de- 
struction of images by all the power at his command. 
The second Gregory was succeeded by a third. Soon 
after his consecration he held a synod (731), at which 
the image-breakers were excommunicated. The em- 
peror responded by sending a fleet against Rome, 
which, however, was wrecked in the Adriatic Sea. 
He also removed Sicily and Southern Italy from the 
jurisdiction of the pope. In these various ways Italy 
was becoming alienated from the empire, and the 
pope was recognized as its head. Soon, as already 
stated, the Lombard peril was to be eliminated by the 
Frankish king and the pope formally made master of 
the “‘ States of the Church.” 

In all this we see to how large an extent vital Chris- 
tianity was left out of the account, and that the pa- 
pacy was rapidly becoming merely a temporal power, 
with ecclesiastical traditions. 

Topic.—Images and Image-breakers, The “ Icono- 
clast without a Hammer,” Does our Modern Time 
Worship Idols? “ Sacred ” Objects and Places. 

References.—Wells’ “ Age of Charlemagne,” 
man’s “ History of Latin Christianity.” 


Mil- 


A Christian man’s life is laid in the loom of time 
to a pattern which he does not see, but God does; and 
his heart is a shuttle. On one side of the loom is sor- 
row, and on the other is joy; and the shuttle, struck 
alternately by each, flies back and forth, carrying the 
thread, which is white or black, as the pattern needs. 
And in the end, when God shall lift up the finished 
garment, and all its changing hues shall glance out, 
it will then appear that the deep and dark colors were 
as needful to beauty as the bright and high colors.— 


Henry Ward Beecher. 
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us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


READING THE NEWS. 
TuHereE are two ways in which yellow journalism 
may be done away with. 
oft the 


One would be to get rid 
their The other 
would be for each of us to refuse to be a yellow 
reader. 


journals and writers. 
The first would be verv effective, and would 
have the advantage of preventing even those who 
want to be entertained in this way from having ac- 
cess to papers that would pander to their depraved 
tastes. The only difficulty would be that this aboli- 
tion could not be accomplished. Besides, yellowness 
has permeated the whole of journalism. The very 
best papers we have are more or less tainted. 

The other way, that of doing away with the yellow 
reader, if not so thoroughgoing, has the advantage that 
it is practical and can be applied at once by any one 
who is determined that his own life shall be freed 
from this modern blight. 

The value of education and culture consists not 
only nor chiefly in the knowledge that goes with it, 
but in its enabling one to form sound judgments, par- 
If a 
man spends the time he has for newspaper reading 


ticularly judgments in regard to passing events. 


learning the details of unimportant events simply be- 
cause they are interesting, or because the newspaper 
makers think they will prove interesting and so 
give them prominent position, much space and flaring 
headlines, then he is not a cultured man, or else is not 
availing himself of his culture. 

If any one can find a newspaper that puts the most 
important things of our daily history in the most 
prominent place and makes them the subjects of its 
best editorials, then he may safely read his paper 
straight through and let his thoughts, if he gets any 
time for meditation in the midst of the rush, dwell on 
the things that are uppermost after reading his morn- 
ing paper. Even in this case he would perhaps not be as 
well off as if he had weighed the events for himself 
and had decided which he would give the most atten- 
tion to. For that man is most likely to grow who 
deals least in ready-made thought. ' 
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But, as a matter of fact, no one can find a paper 
that, with any uniformity, dwells on the important 
things. If some do take up the important things in 
their editorials, they spoil it all in their news columns. 

And so, in reading the news, we have to know how 
to judge what is of most worth, what things should 
take up much of our thought and what little; what 
things we may profitably know the details of and what 
are just as well passed over with the mere knowledge 
that they have occurred. This applies even to the 
light things that are of value only as amusement. 
Some things are worth laughing over and some are 
not. 

Emerson said that when he found himself getting 
so absorbed in a book that his interest in the story or 
the line of thought, or the manner of treatment, or the 
charm of the style carried him along, it was time for 
him to put the book aside and employ himself more 
profitably. This is far more to be applied in the read- 
ing of our daily newspaper. It is a fearful thing to 
think of being dragged along by our ears whichever 
way the hurrying, scurrying newspaper men of to-day 
may take us. 

Column after column is filled with news of the 
war, on days when there really is no news of the least 
importance. Shall we religiously read through all 
the conjectures and rumors and then ponder over 
them while we are at work, and pass over some import- 
ant item of social progress that is tucked away in 
three or four lines at the bottom of the page? Page 
after page was devoted as a matter of course to the 
great political conventions. Shall we wade and dab- 
ble through all the gossip about the chairman who al- 
ways had a cigar in his mouth that he chewed on but 
didn’t light; how fat this distinguished man is, how 
lean that one, and then depend on a one-sided edi- 
torial or a paragraph summary for our knowledge of 
the platforms of the great parties? Shall we give all 
our attention to the two great parties because they are 
the most talked of and pay no attention to the plat- 
forms of the thousands of earnest men who are work- 
ing with the “ conscience ” parties! Shall we come 
out of our newspaper reading with full knowledge as 
to whether the Tammany delegates drank much or lit- 
tle, or whiskey or iced tea, and what one Swallow, a 
delegate at St. Louis, said about voting for his uncle 
on the Prohibition ticket, and not know what large 
numbers of discontented working men are thinking 
and how they are trying to get at a solution of the 
great economic and social questions that confront us 
to-day, but that too many of us are unaware of? 

We cannot afford to follow the crowd and be mere 


worldlings in our newspaper reading. Even worse 
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than a yellow newspaper is a yellow reader, and we 
need not wait till the millennium and the abolition of 
the one in order to cease being the other. 

We ARE greatly obliged to those subscribers who 
have so kindly sent us numbers of the InrELLIGENCER 
of which our supply ran short. We are still receiving 
If any 


have that copy who do not intend to preserve it, they 


requests for the issue of Seventh month 2d. 


will confer a favor upon us by sending it here. 


A Bririsu Institute of Social Service was recently 
organized at a luncheon given in honor of Dr. Josiah 
Strong, of our own American Institute. Among those 
present were the Earls of Meath and Lytton, the Bish- 
ops of Hereford and Ripon, James Bryce, Seebohm 
Rowntree. The Earl of Meath was made president. 
The executive body will be a council of twelve mem- 
bers, to which a number of societies of the character 
of the National Union of Women Workers, Charity 
Organization Society, Fabian Society, Christian So- 
cial Union, Social Wing of the Salvation Army are to 
“The out- 
look is wide,” says the London Friend, “ but not too 
ambitious, for the New York Institute has already 
proved what can be done. 


be invited to nominate each a member. 


Social workers of every 
class, capitalist and laborer, politician and preacher, 
may all learn from such an agenevy as the Social In- 
stitute.” 


Lonpon Friends have taken up the matter of hold- 
ing a midweek meeting at Devonshire House at such 
an hour that those engaged in business in that part 
of the city could attend during lunch hour. It was 
felt that many would value such an interval for silent 
prayer together. We might have a good deal of hesi- 
tation about setting up a nocn meeting with the 
thought that it would meet a want of any considerable 
number of Friendly business men. In many places, 
however, where we have meeting houses in business 
centers, and where midweek meeting is an established 


fact, it might be wise to change the hour to sometime 


between 12 and 2, and to hold such meetings half an 
hour instead of‘an hour. The new hour would be just 


as convenient, no doubt, as is the present time in the 
middle of the morning or middle of the afternoon, to 
the few who habitually attend these meetings. In 
many cases where the meeting is in a residence sec- 
tion of the city the time of holding midweek meeting 
has been changed to evening, in which case much 
more inconvenience must be caused to the habitual at- 
tenders than would be the change to the noon hour in 
business sections. 
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Tue British Friend, in its “ Notes and Comments,” 
touches upon some of the important phases of English 
political and social life that are not made the most of 
in the cable dispatches of our papers. The issue for 
Seventh month contains the seventh and last of Du- 
gald MacFadyen’s articles on the “ Life of the Spirit.” 
“The Census of India” is diseussed in an article by 
Alfred Webbe; the “ Importance of Pure Amuse- 
ment,” by Erie Todd. Professor Peake and others 
have reviews of books on “ The Origins of Christian- 
” “The Problem of Suffering in the Old Testa- 
ment,” “Housing Reform in England and in Ger- 
* Our 
300k Shelf ” notices briefly the significant books that 
have appeared in the biblical and theological, the so- 
A good deal 


of space is given in this issue to educational matters—- 


ity, 


many,” the recent volume on John Bellows. 


cial and eeonomic, and in other fields. 


an article by Arthur Rowntree and educational notes 
The valuable “ Bible Notes ”’ 
by A. Neave Bravshaw, the seventh instalment of 


by Rachel Fairbrother. 


which appears this month, are reprinted each month in 
pamphlet form. They are admirably adapted for the 
help of both individual students and groups for Bible 
reading. Copies may be obtained at a nominal cost. 
“ Social Work and Study > reports Perey Alden’s 
York lectures on “The Problem of the Unemployed”; 
Dr. Josiah Strong’s lecture at Devonshire House, on 
the National 


News of Friends is given and Society questions dis- 


“Social Service ”: Peace Congress. 


cussed, the leading article under this head being by 


E. M. Westlake. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

At a meeting on the 20th of the National Child La- 
bor Committee, it was announced that Samuel Me- 
Cune Lindsay, commissioner of education in Porto 
Rieo and profe ssor of sociology in the University of 
Pennsylvania, had been chosen general secretary. 
Headquarters have been opened in New York, and 
the organization is ready to begin in earnest its work 
of taking care of the interests of children throughout 
the country who are in one way or another deprived, 
or are in danger of being deprived, of their rights. 
The membership of the committee includes Ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland, Senator B. I. Tillman, Bishop D. H. 
Dreer, A. J. Cassatt, Taleott Williams, and other per- 
sons prominent in public life. The committee does 
not desire to meddle in the affairs of others nor to m- 
terfere in any way in the legislation of the several 
States, but its hope is to create a healthy public senti- 
ment in favor of giving every child the best possible 
chance to make the most of its life: to help organize 
in the several localities efficient committees familiar 
with local conditions and local needs, ready to stand 
sponsor for the children of the community, and to pro- 
tect them from exploitation by organized greed. In- 
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vestigators will be sent out, who will report upon the 
conditions in the glass factories of New Jersey, Ohio 
and other Western States, in the mines of Pennsylva- 
nia and in the cotton mills of Georgia, Mississippi and 
Alabama. An effort will be made to obtain uniform 
legislation in regard to child labor. The national com- 
mittee will work in conjunction with the various State 
bodies interested in similar reforms. With headquar- 
ters in New York, it will endeavor to keep in motion 
a national agitation to better the condition of working 
children,and will furnish State organizations with lit- 
erature on the subject. Dr. Lindsay, the general 
secretary of the committee, has resigned his position 
as commissioner of education in Porto Rico, and will 
resume his work as professor of sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsvlvania. 


Word comes from Baltimore that the city is slowly 
rising from her ashes, not as she was before, but as a 
beautiful and more modern city. The old Baltimore 
was a city of red brick. There were a few stone build- 
ings, and some of concrete and of steel. Few were fire- 
— The new Baltimore will be practically a fire- 
proof city, and instead of rows upon rows of dull red 
buildings there will be a diversity of color, which will 
be very striking. Several of the buildings to which 
the flames did least damage were of concrete. It is 
not strange, then, that concrete is figuring largely in 
the reconstruction. Contrary to first expectations, 
the new Baltimore will not be a city of skyscrapers 
By a recently-enacted law, no new building may ex- 
ceed thirteen stories. The fireproof requirements are 
50 stringent that few will exceed six stories. The ex- 
treme height of any building is limited to 175 feet. 
Any over 85 feet must be fireproof throughout. The 
opportunity has been taken to widen the narrow 
streets of the section and to improve the docking fa- 
cilities, that they may be adequate to the great ship- 
ping interests of Baltimore. All wires are to go un- 
derground. About 250 buildings are in course of 
construction. Plans have been made for many more, 
and it is expected that these figures will be increased 
to 1,000 before winter arrives. About 2,500 build- 
ings were destroyed. 


Arthur P. Doyle, of the Roman Catholic Paulist 
Fathers, invited to speak at Chautauqua in the discus- 
sion of “State vs. Parochial Schools,” made some 
points that may well set us thinking, though our rem- 
edy may be different from his. He said: 


Originally America was a deeply and profoundly religious 
country, but the day is fast approaching when that cannot 
longer be said with any truth. For two generations now the 
children have been educated without any effort to strengthen 
their religious principles, and, in fact, the whole attitude of 
the public school has been to discourage and diminish interest 
in religious matters, as secondary to industrial or political am- 
bition and achievement. As a result, we are fast losing our 
Christian ideals and drifting into paganism. Disaster is 
surely written over our future unless we do something to in- 
ject the life-giving principle into the blood of our nation. 


Quoting a recent graduation address in which the 
speaker was reported as saying: 


You need not expect that people will stand aside because 
you have come. They are going to crowd you, and you will 
have to crowd them. They will leave you behind unless you 
leave them behind. 


Father Doyle continued: 


In other words, life is a mad, furious race for a coveted 
prize, and the competitors can succeed only by kicking and 
pounding and pushing each out of the other’s way. Human 
rights, happiness and liberties must go down before this strife. 
This doctrine is the gospel which prevailed in prehistoric jun- 
gles, when huge monsters contended for mastery; it is the 
gospel which swayed savage minds; it is the gospel which we 
supposed had been driven from the earth by the coming of the 
Prince of Peace. 


A Committee of Public Safety in Memphis, Tenn., 
having made protest against gambling and other law- 
lessness, such as is permitted i in many a city besides 
Memphis, and having received an unsatisfactory reply 
from the mayor, sent a committee to present the fol- 
lowing : 

First. We request you to suppress all gambling houses and 
low dives within the city. Will you do so? 

Second. We request you to close all saloons, tippling houses 
and all other houses where liquors are sold every night be- 
tween midnight and 4 a.m. Will you do so? 

We request an immediate answer—yes or no. 

The mayor then rose to the situation and announced 
his determination to suppress gambling and vice of all 
kinds and at all places. Among other things, a request 
was made to all women’s clubs for their co-operation 
by placing the ban on all offering of valuable prizes on 
games of chance, and to the men, by refraining from 
taking part in “ gentlemen games ” where the play is 
for dollars, while in the “ gambling hells” it is for 
nickels and dimes. 


As has been said, the present age in its temporary 
stage of one-sided intellectualism and commercialism 
is not likely to fully comprehend the great spiritual 
message of Tolstoi, in his letter on the war, but one 
is surprised to find a London literary correspondent 
of a paper like the Public Ledger falling so far short 
of comprehending, even though he might disagree 
with the Times letter, as is indicated in a recent 
London letter to that paper. Tolstoi is represented 
as telling “the Russian peasant that it is his duty to 
refuse to fight for his country,” and is referred to as 
“the sort of prophet who preaches against patriotism 
and clean clothes.” It is thought that such a one 
“cannot permanently maintain his hold on civilized 
men,” and that “the fascination this man has for so 
many people is one of the mysteries of the age.”” And 
so it is; and one of the hopeful signs. 


The Immigration Bureau has issued a statement 
showing a total of 44,582 inmates in the penal, re- 
formatory and charitable institutions of the United 
States, not including Hawaii and Porto Rico. These 
comprise 28,939 males and 15,643 females. -There 
are 23,548 in State institutions, 14,979 in county in- 
stitutions, 5,358 in private institutions and 697 in 
Federal institutions. There are 24,717 prisoners serv- 
ing for life. 
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In the British House of Commons on the 21st inst:, 
Colonial Seeretary Lyttelton announced that the gov- 
ernment intended next year to give the Transvaal rep- 
resentative institutions by substituting elected for 
nominated members of the legislative council. 


The Jewish Chautauqua, in session at Atlantic City 
this week and last, has given a great deal of attention 
to the application of sound pedagogical methods in 
religious instruction and to intelligent historical study 
of the Bible. 


At Danville, Va., the grand jury brought indict- 
ments against eighteen men who were implicated in 
an attempt to take a negro murderer from jail to 


DARNELL.—At 401 Penn Street, Camden, N. J., Seventh 
month 5th, 1904, to J. Clifton and Hannah Bertha Darnell, a 
daughter, who is named May Elizabeth. 


MARRIAGES. 
WOOLMAN—RING.—In Philadelphia, by Friends’ cere- 
mony, Seventh month 20th, 1904, Roy Clark Woolman, son of 
Howard T. and Ella C. Woolman, of Woodstown, N. J., to 
Elizabeth Baker, daughter of William W. and the late Esther 
B. Ring, of Kennett Square, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


COMBS.—At the home of her only daughter, Henrietta C. 
Deputy, Northampton, Mass., Seventh month 7th, 1904, 
Dorinda Wilbur Combs, aged 88 years; a member of Pough- 
keepsie (N. Y.) Monthly Meeting, as was her husband, the late 
Martin H. Combs. 

She was born in Dutchess County, N. Y., and her early life 
was spent near Poughkeepsie; but later she lived in Brooklyn 
many years, returning to her childhood home to visit the rela- 
tives often, and located there in 1869. She and her husband 
celebrated the sixtieth anniversary of their marriage in Tenth 
month, 1898. Her husband lived nearly three years after that 
event. Although confined to her room a few days, she had no 
disease, and was able to converse freely at times with a clear 
mind on both the present and future. She had the constant 
attention of her daughter and the comfort of a visit from her 
son, Albert H., of New York city, during the last week. Her 
son, John W., whom it had been her privilege to dwell near to 
most of her life, could not be with her on account of his own 
health; but his daughter, Inez M. Combs, was her last visitor. 
The end came very peacefully, with the remark, “ The end of 
life’s lesson,” repeated first with great difficulty and much 
effort, and, again, very impressively. A service, in which C. E. 
Holmes, the Methodist minister took part by invitation, was 
held in the home where she had spent the last nine months 
very happily, renewing old acquaintances, having lived in 
Northampton four years at one time. The remains were then 
taken to Poughkeepsie, and service was held in the Friends’ 
Meeting House, where she formerly attended, and also at the 
gtave in the Rural Cemetery. Those taking part were: Prof. 
L. F. Gardiner, E. D. Gildersleeve, B. C. Warren and C. H. 
Michell. The arrangement of services was kindly looked after 
by an honored friend, Jacob Corlies. 


HIBBS.—At Chappaqua, N. Y., Seventh month 16th, 1904, 
Esther M. Hibbs, of Philadelphia, in the 8lst year of her age. 
She was with her daughter, Anna, widow of Joshua Wash- 
burn’s son Walter, at Chappaqua, N. Y., at the time of the cy- 
clone there, and met her death by being buried beneath the 
ruins of the house. 


MOORE.—At his home, near Fishertown, Bedford County, 
Pa., Sixth month 19th, 1904, Elisha Moore, in the 80th year of 
his age. He was a lifelong member and for many years an 
elder of Friends’ Meeting, being born and raised a member of 
West Branch Monthly Meeting, his father (Andrew Moore) 
being one of the early settlers of Clearfield County. Twenty 
years ago he removed with his family to Dunning’s Creek 
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Monthly Meeting, Bedford County, where he resided until the 
time of his death. He leaves a wife, one daughter and one 
brother, Thomas W. Moore, of Curwensville, Pa., a twin 
brother living at Richmond, Indiana, having preceded him only 
a few months. He had been a subscriber and reader of the 
INTELLIGENCER for over 60 years. 


WOOD.—Seventh month llth, 1904, Tacy, daughter of S. 
Clarkson and Alcinda Wood, in her 32d year, after an illness 
of over three months. She was born in McLean County, IU, 
and moved with her parents to Hoopeston, Ill., twenty-one 
years ago. She was of a very meek and patient disposition, 
which was very remarkably borne out in the lingering and 
distressing illness. She gave expression to her desire to live 
longer that she might do more for God and humanity; yet 
evinced a quiet resignation to the will of God. Her mind was 
very bright and clear to the last. She called all of her dear 
ones around her, and with unfaltering clearness besought them 
to do all they could for God and obey His will, most earnestly 
beseeching the sorrowing relatives to bear their grief as quietly 
as they could, for she was going to join her brother who was 
so injured in a gravel pit three years ago that he died from 
the effect, which was a very severe trial to the family then. 
Her life and death have both been an inspiration to all that 
have come in contact with her, and will remain to be a legacy 
to all of us. It stands as a memorial to the efficacy of the 
Christ-spirit in the individual soul, by giving hope, faith and 
resignation in that trying hour when this life’s scenes are re- 
ceding from our view. A very large concourse of people at- 
tended the funeral. Edward Coale, of Benjaminville, preached 
a strong sermon to the living, and we felt it to be a lesson to 
all, especially to the young, in her conquest and example, and 
may all profit by it. Mary G. SMITH. 

Hoopestown, III. 


NOTES. 

In replying to the epistle received from Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, Mary P. Cooper, of Omaha, Neb., gives this account 
of a parlor meeting recently held there: “Having received 
word from Jesse H. Holmes that he would be here on Sixth 
month 27th, and would like to meet as many friends as con- 
venient in the afternoon of that day, as he intended to go to 
Chicago that night, we were glad to give notice to as many 
as we could find, and had a pleasant parlor meeting of ten 
persons, besides our own family. Dr. M———— and wife were 
at our meeting, and the doctor was full of the spirit of each 
one finding one more Friend or some one interested, so that 
we might meet at each other’s homes, and form a Friends’ As- 
sociation. ... It seems the few short visits we have recently 
had from Eastern Friends have been instrumental in rousing 
an interest in those that are here to meet together. Jesse’s 
talk to us was brief but interesting, mostly in regard to the 
benefit of promulgating the principles of Friends.” 


The Friends’ Book Association acknowledges receipts of the 
following additional contributions to the Children’s Country 
Week Association of Philadelphia: 

Anna T. Jeanes .. Feeds 
Ce eee ee neh Sea 
Previously acknowledged 


Total amount 
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A letter received from Chappaqua, N. Y., as we go to press, 
brings word that “all who were hurt in the different homes 
that were wrecked are doing nicely. Esther Cocks and Charles 
Dodge received the severest injuries, if we except Miss Morrow 
with two broken ribs. Many have expressed gratitude that 
the old meeting house and Chappaqua Institute building es- 
caped, they being out of the range of the cyclone.” 


In a communication from our friend, Thomas Brown, of 
Valley Forge, Pa., he mentions that out of his father’s family 
of eight children who emigrated to Ohio from Virginia in 1831, 
six are still living, and they are all in their eighties. The eld- 
est one, a daughter, is in her 89th year; the youngest, a son, 
is in his 8lst year. All are enjoying good health. 


At Chicago Central Meeting, Seventh month 24th, we were 
favored with the presence of our friend, Matilda J. Ellis, from 
Philadelphia, who expects to remain for a few weeks with 
her son, Clifford. M. E. N. 
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In view of the time of holding the coming conferences in 
Toronto, the following changes have been made in holding our 
meetings: Lobo Monthly Meeting is to be held on the first 
Fourth-day in Eighth month; Pelham Half-Yearly Meeting is 
to be held at the usual time, Eighth month 20th and 2lst, at 
Sparta, Ont., but the meeting of ministers and elders will be 
held on the morning of the 20th, at 9.30 o’clock. 

S. P. Zavirz. 

The Joint Committee of the several yearly meetings for 
work among Isolated Friends will meet in the parlor of the 
Abberly, 258 Sherbourne Street, Toronto, on Fifth-day, Eighth 
month llth, at 8 p.m. A cordial*invitation is extended to the 
members of the Conference Committee for the Advancement oi 
Friends’ Principles to meet with them. 

ELIZABETH LioyD, Clerk. 


A friend who has spent several winters in Orange City, Fla., 
was accustomed while there to pass his FRIENDS’ INTELLIGEN- 
CER to his neighbors who were not Friends. Finding them 
much interested in its contents, he has subscribed for a copy 
for the public library and reading room of that place. Here 
is a hint to others who desire to spread a knowledge of Friends’ 
testimonies. 

The action taken by Friends against the firm of beer bot- 
tlers in England who have adopted the term “ Quaker” brand 
for one of their alcoholic products, proved futile. It was ruled 
by the judge that in this case “ there was no substantial griev- 
ance. Quakers being a well-known and respected body, it was 
absurd to suppose that the trade-mark complained of would 
east any reflection on them.” 


A relief fund has been started at Chappaqua, N. Y., for the 
benefit of those who suffered by the cyclone there on the 15th. 
The attempt is being made to raise $10,000. It would require 
about $20,000 to rebuild in the cheapest manner the five barns 
and three houses that were destroyed. 


THE CHAPPAQUA DISASTER. 


The New York and Philadelphia papers attempted to de- 
scribe the devastation wrought by the cyclone which struck 
the little village of Chappaqua on the afternoon of Seventh 
month 16th. 

For the benefit of the readers of the INTELLIGENCER I would 
like to send a short note of information, as many of these will 
recall the peaceful beauty of the litttle hamlet which stretches 
southward from the historic old Friends’ Meeting House. The 
house itself remains unharmed, except that it has suffered the 
loss of the grand old oak which has stood for centuries as a 
sentinel to the eastward. Leaving this, the first house to the 
right is the home of Charles M. Robinson, which was spared as 
a haven for some of the refugees who were driven from their 
homes on that terrible day. Esther Cocks, who was quite se- 
verely injured in the wreck of her home, is still tenderly cared 
for by Charles Robinson’s daughter, Lucretia M. Heacock. The 


first house to suffer damage was that of Charles Dodge, whose 
barns were destroyed, killing his horse, and he himself was 
pinned to the ground under a falling apple tree. 
wrecked were those of Warren Tompkins, 


The homes 
Robert Morrow 


MASSEY HALL, TORONTO, 
where Friends’ General Conference is to be held Eighth month 12th to 19th. 
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(whose daughter had two ribs broken), Esther Cocks, Walter 
Sarles and Anna Washburn. The home of Hannah P. Under- 
hill, to the south of the desolated region, was spared, with the 
loss of a chimney and many of the beautiful shade trees. The 
chief interest seemed to center in thé home of Anna Washburn, 
from the fact that she, her aged mother, Esther Hibbs, and 
daughter, Caroline, were pinned in the falling building. Her 
eldest daughter, Mary, went down with it from the first floor to 
the cellar, when the house collapsed, and escaping comparative- 
ly unhurt, gave the alarm to the neighbors. Willing hands soon 
chopped away the timbers which covered the three, and Anna 
and her daughter were released with a few bruises and cuts. 
When the moment of release came for dear Esther Hibbs, her 
sweet, gentle spirit was called to her heavenly home. It was 
then that her hour struck and the deliverance was complete. 
She remained conscious to the last and rejoiced to see her 
daughter and granddaughter being safely rescued. Her 
funeral was on the 19th, in the old Friends’ Meeting House at 
Newtown, Pa. 

The completeness of the devastation cannot be described, for 
not a stone or timber in any of the five houses was left above 
the foundation, or a tree of any size. Clothing and furniture 
also, in most cases, were ruined. 

Fire insurance does not cover cyclone damage, and most of 
those who lost had their all in their modest little homes. In 
spite of their losses, the stricken people all speak with so much 
gratitude of their marvelous deliverance from death or maim- 
ing. Assistance at such a time of destitution comes as a deed 
of Christian charity. J. C. W. 


CONFERENCE INFORMATION. 
HOTELS AT NIAGARA. 

[A note from Harry A. Hawkins urges the importance of 
engaging accommodations at Niagara promptly.] 

Special arrangements have been made with the hotels at 
Niagara Falls. 

The International and Cataract Hotels at rate of $3.00 per 
day or fraction of a day, room and board. 

The Imperial Hotel and Hotel Clifton, at rate of $2.00 per 
day; but for lodging and breakfast only $1.25 will be charged. 

Niagara Falls House, per day, $2.00; Temperance House, 
per day, $1.50; lodging and breakfast, 90 cents; in new part 
or annex, per day, $2.00. 

The above rates are also for return trip, if desired. 

Friends are advised to write at once direct to the hotels 
and engage their rooms, as the proprietors will not agree to 
reserve more rooms than are engaged at least a week or ten 
days in advance, and the earlier rooms are engaged the better 
the selection. ' 

The above rates are for two in a room. If there are parties 
of four who are willing to room together, it would be well to 
so state when engaging rooms, as there are some large and 
very desirable rooms with two double beds in. 

When engaging rooms please state that you wish benefit of 
rate made for Friends going to General Conference at Toronto; 
also write if you desire supper on evening you arrive at 
Niagara. 

Special trolleys by “Gorge Route” will leave Niagara at 
1 p.m., connecting at Lewiston with 2 o’clock boat for Toronto. 

Dinner will be served at 12 o’clock sharp at all the hotels, 
which will give sufficient time to take trolleys for boat. 
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INTERIOR OF MASSEY HALL. 


HOMES AT TORONTO. 


I wish to say that Elizabeth M. Stover, Rebecca B. Nichol- 
son, Eli M. Lamb, of the Committee on Homes, have arrived in 
Toronto. Before this goes to your readers, we expect Anna 
M. Jackson and Alberta Wilson to be here also to assist in 
assigning places for those who do not make independent ar- 
rangements. They will be assisted by Lydia R. Richards and 
others of Friends’ Association here. Vigorous work will go 
on with the inspection of places and the assignment of them 
to visitors. We hope intending visitors will send in their 
names to those named or to the secretary of Friends’ Associa- 
tion, Toronto, Canada, as early as possible. A number of 
names have already come in, and if these parties have not re- 
ceived word already they will receive word by special post card. 
Most of the assignments will be made on and after the Ist of 
Eighth month. Wm. G. Brown, 


Chairman Committee on Homes. 


[The attention of Friends is called to the information given 
by William G. Brown in our issue of Seventh month 9th, page 


443. 


A partial list of homes published two weeks ago fol- 
lows. } 


List of places at 75 cents and $1.00 per day for rooms or for 
rooms and board (2 or 3 meals) : 

Albany Street, No. 51 (2 meals). 

Baldwin Street, No. 26. 

Bleeker Street, No. 50 (full board). 

Bleeker Street, No. 156 (full board). 

(Or 50 cents for bed and breakfast on Bleeker Street). 

Bond Street, No. 82. 

Bond Street, No. 94. 

Bond Street, No. 108 

Bond Street, No. 110. 

Borden Street, No. 35 (rooms only). 

Carlton Street, No. 12 (rooms only). 

Church Street, No. 429. 

Church Street, No. 497 (breakfast only). 

College Street, No. 183 (breakfast only). 

Euclid Avenue, No. 171. 

St. George Street, No. 60 (rooms only). 

Gifford Street, No. 6. 

Grenville Street, No. 45. 

Harbord Street, No. 27 (rooms only). 

Harbord Street, No. 157. 

Howard Street, No. 90. 

St. Joseph Street, No. 16 (2 meals). 

St. James Square, No. 356. 

Murray Street, No. 70. 

(Room and no board, 50 cents per day.) 

Spadina Avenue, No. 46 (2 meals). 

Springhurst Avenue, No. 16. 

Summerhill Avenue, No. 24. 

St. George Street, No. 50. 

St. George Street, No. 58 (rooms only). 

St. George Street, No. 70 (rooms only). 

St. George Street, No. 74. . 

Partial list of places at $3.50, $4.00 and.$5.00 per week: 

Bond Street, No. 48. 

Bond Street, No. 114. 

Church Street, No. ! 

Church Street, No. 


(full board). 


Church Street, No. 580. 

Church Street, No. 582. 

Harbord Street, No. 105. 

St. Joseph Street, No. 4 (rooms only). 

Ketchum Avenue, No. 17. 

Logan Avenue, No. 444. 

McPherson Avenue, No. 65 

Manning Avenue, No. 397. 

Pembroke Street, No. 7 ($3.00 without board). 

Rooms without board can be had plentifully near to Massey 
Hall, on George Street, Bond Street, Pembroke Street and 
Mutual Street at $1.00 to $1.50 per week for single rooms, and 
$2.00 to $3.00 for double rooms. 

Thirty or forty places have been visited by the committec, 
and they find that accommodation for good board is con- 
venient to these piaces. A. C. COURTICE. 

THE PROGRAM. 

Chairman, 0. Edward Janney. Secretary, Leah Miller Conck- 

lin. Treasurer, Elisha H. Walker. 


(2 meals). 


FIRST SESSION. 
Sirth-day, Eighth month 12th, 9.30 to 12 m. 

Herbert P. Worth, West Chester. 

Address of welcome, William Greenwood Brown, of Toronto. 
General subject, “ Teaching in the First-day Schools.” Ad- 
dresses, Mary H. Whitson, Philadelphia; Edward B. Rawson, 
New York. Topic, “A Graded Course for First-day Schools.” 
Address, George L. Maris, Newtown. Topic, “ The Teacher.” 
Sirth-day, Eighth month 12th, 2.30 p.m.—Chairman, Frank 

Maris, Lansdowne, Pa. 

Subject, “ The First-day Schools.” Topic, “ The Period of Ado- 
lescence ”—(a) “ Social Influence,” Bessie G. Haight, Ontario; 
(b) “ Religious Influence,’ Jesse H. Holmes, Swarthmore. 


Chairman, 


OPENING SESSION OF THE GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


Sirth-day, Eighth month 12th, 8 p.m. 
Janney, Baltimore. 

Address of welcome, Thomas Urquhart, Mayor of 
G. W. Ross, Premier of Ontario. 
Smith, M.A., LL.D., Toronto. Address, John William 
Graham, principal of Dalton Hall, Manchester, England. 
Topic, “The Friend and His Message.” 
Seventh-day, Eighth month 13th, 9.30 a.m. 

ward Clarkson Wilson, Baltimore. 

Subject, “Our Duty to Neglected Children.” Aduress, Flor- 
ence Kelley, New York, secretary of the Consumers’ League. 
Seventh-day, Eighth month 13th, 2.30 p.m.—General subject, 

“ Temperance.” , 

Address, Benjamin Hallowell Miller, Sandy Spring. Md. Topic, 
“ Effective Temperance Organizations.” Address, Henry W. 
Wilbur, New York. Topic, “The Problem: Its Solution.” 
Discussion. 

Reception in the evening. 

Meetings on First-day, Eighth month 14th.—10 a.m., Meet- 
ings for Worship. 2.30 p.m., Religious Meeting under the 
auspices of the Young Friends’ Association. Chairman, Arthur 
C. Smedley. Addresses, Edw. Clarkson Wilson and others. 

8 p.m.—Meeting for Worship. 

Second-day, Eighth month 15th, 9.30 a.m.—Chairman, Presi- 
dent Joseph Swain, Swarthmore College. Subject, “ Educa- 
tion.” 


Chairman, O. Edward 


Toronto; 
Address, Professor Goldwin 


Chairman, Ed- 
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Address, Professor Edwin D. Starbuck, of Earlham College, | Buffalo. .................00.0....005. 7.15 p.m. 6.15 a.m. 
Richmond, Ind., late of Leland Stanford University. Topic, | Niagara . ...................0000005: 8.00 p.m 7.08 a.m. 
“ Education and the Religious Life.” Discussion. ST ees css MBCdshecs atenemgs 9.40 a.m 
Second-day, Eighth month 15th, 2.30 p.m.—Chairman, Thos. Pennsylvania Railroad: 
W. Sidwell, Washington. Subject, “ Education.” ME Silas CATED (2 «kage snc sescéinn sens 7.50 a.m. 
Address, Elizabeth Stover, New York. Topic, “Parental Re- | Baltimore . ...............0.ceccccecccceccececees 8.55 a.m. 
sponsibility in Education.” Discussion. ID, 5 see ads at's AE oc san vaeveedeseus 8.30 a.m. 
Second-day, Eighth month 15th, 8 p.m.—Chairman, William | Prager 8. oven ce cecc ee nne 9.13 a.m. 
M. Jackson, New York. Jointly in the interest of Education | Coatesville ©... oo ooo ccc cece cc cece ec ccccece 9.36 a.m. 
and First-day Schcol work. EY SARC a age ts. Bic chMles oa sctiessacncnince 9.44 a.m. 
Address, Rufus M. Jones, Haverford, Pa. Topic, “Teaching | Qhristianga © oo ooooooooo coco ccc ccc ccccnnccncccce 9.54 a.m. 
the Bible”—(a) “In the Family,” (b) “In School,” (c) “Im | Lancaster . ...........0. cece cecececccceeeeeeceees 10.25 a.m. 
First-day School.” RN es 5 Adee sc gc kos ceee vases 11.30 a.m. 
Third-day, Eighth month 16th, 9.30 a.m.—Chairman, John | gyunbury . ............ 2c. ccc ccc ccc cccccccccccce 12.38 p.m 
William Hutchinson, New York. General subject, “The Treat- | Williamsport . ..............0..00.00cceececesuees 1.36 p.m. 
ment of Criminals.” PR FN. JOS s itt eee ss 566s 0 AROS 2.05 p.m. 
Address, Samuel J. Barrows, New York, American member Of | Renovo . ............ occ cece cece cccccccccccnccee 2.50 p.m. 
the International Prison Commission. Topic, “ Inhumanity Emporium Junction ..................0..+.ee++++ 3.95 PM. 
as a Cure for Crime.” ie RO, Oa eee es” Ul, 
Third-day, Eighth month 16th, 2.30 p.m.—General subject, | Buffalo © ooo ccc cc ccc ccc cccnenuce 7.15 p.m. 
“The Race Problem.” NY i aR ihn <a iss oc o Cf oars oss wb eddie cians 8.00 p.m. 
Address, Anna M. Jackson, New York. Ni to T dns 
Third-day evening, 8 p.m.—Business session of the General Trollen to nce ania Recto) 
Conference. 7" 7 eat ne ene K : 
Fourth-day, Eighth month 17th, 9.30 a.m.—Subject, “ Conse- E ri = ikem, hia "7.00 pte 11.45 a.m.; special, 1.00 
eration and Service.” Poa!” geaheoe ge. ee ta ee : 
Address, John William Graham. The address to be the open- | Le™ 2.00 p ay Mp 6.00'p ae hae p-m.; special, 
ing of a meeting for worship. eco cece oy pos lon oT ae ar . . 
Fourth-day, Eighth shonth 17th, 2.30 p.m.—Under the care oronto—10.30 a.m., 1.15 p.m., 3.15 p.m.; special, 4.45 p.m., 
of Young Friends’ Associations. 4.45 p.m., 6.30 p.m., 10.30 p.m. 


Chairman, Margaret Eves. 

Address, Joseph Beck Tyler. Topic, “ Young Friends in the 
Early History of the Society.” Address, Bertha L. Broom- 
ell, Wilmington, Del. Topic, “Opportunities of Young 
Friends of the Present Day.” Discussion opened by William 
Taylor and Louise E. Haviland. 
Fourth-day, Eighth month 17th, 8 p.m.—Chairman, William 

Greenwood Brown, Toronto. Subject, “ Peace.” 

Introductory address, Jesse H. Holmes, Ph.D., Swarthmore, Pa. 
Address, J. F. McCurdy, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Oriental 
Languages and Literature in the University of Toronto. 
Topic, “ War and Religion.” Address, A. Stevenson, B.A., 
Master of History and Literature, Stratford Collegiate In- 
stitute, Stratford, Canada. Topic, “The School Teacher in 
Relation to the Peace of the World.” 

Fifth-day, Eighth month 18th, 9.30 a.m.—Chairman, O. Ed- 
ward Janney. General subject, “ Purity.” 

Introductory address, Isaac Wilson, Bloomfield, Ontario. Sub- 
ject, “ The Pure in Heart.” Symposium, “ Factors that Make 
for Purity ”—(a) “The Home,” Emma J. Broomell, Balti- 
more; (b) “The School,” Edward Clarkson Wilson, Balti- 
more; (c) “The Press,” Caroline R. Hull, Baltimore; (d) 
“The Church,” Mary Travilla, West Chester, Pa. 

CLOSING SESSION. 
Fifth-day, Eighth month 18th, 2.30 p.m.—Chairman, Charles 

F. Jenkins, Philadelphia. 

Address, Adam Shortt, M.A., Professor of Political and Eco- 
nomical Science in Queen University, Kingston, Ontario. 
Topic, “Individuality in Spiritual and Social Life.” Closing 
remarks, O. Edward Janney, Baltimore, chairman of the 
General Conference. 


SPECIAL TRAINS ON EIGUTIT MONTH 10. 
TIME-TABLES. 

Note.—The agreement is that if there be not 100 for each 
train, special cars will be attached to regular trains running 
on about same schedule. 

Delaware & Lackawanna, in connection with the Belvidere 
Branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad: 

MOEA, TORE GETOCE oasis bi n's cisin cies c's sends 9.06 


a.m. 
PR a Eioid's. «= s tepeich Ss ae/ lon gals ad cy Cece osatn’ 9.54 a.m. 
New York, Barclay or Christopher Street .......... 10.00 a.m. 
NE in 60 x kkk dE Lembo ehaneede AdabeN + araie 12.29 p.m. 
is oes ota cn Ck Aw Ai Tank bk Re mrehee oh aa 12.47 p.m. 
SD SivS:s < toiid eee cdtress austen cen dha bis skmwatunn 7.45 p.m. 
NG axa » «<a ees Wem elin kesds se ae eee 8.30 p.m. 
Reading, Lehigh Valley Railroad: 
NE 56S i555 NS se kp Ren na oink RS OR 5.40 p.m 
a er rer rare ere Tre 3.00 p.m 
I DDE sia Bing nth Wiintin a hk unile x6 sR ARS oy 3.48 p.m 
Philadelphia, Reading Terminal ....... 8.30 a.m. 6.30 p.m 
Philadelphia, Columbia Avenue ....... 8.36 a.m. 6.37 p.m 
SIND cade nies cee'ed saeacas 8.44 p.m. 6.46 p.m 
PIN 6 wi dames nines sn sade ee BPO Miee |! ya ods 
EOP Te EET T TET Troe 9.16 a.m. 7.15 p.m 
INU 56)\ aed'v'vxgtilnce epapatenes 9.42 a.m. 7.48 p.m 
Rs 05:5 cn 5 GUase hoe eh sean Ep 10.20 a.m. 8.26 p.m 





Grand Trunk (New York Central Depot) : 
Niagara, N. Y.—7.00 a.m., 8.49 a.m., 1.49 p.m., 7.13 p.m. 
Suspension Bridge—7.20 a.m., 9.00 a.m., 11.00 a.m., 2.10 p.m., 
5.05 p.m., 7.40 p.m. 
Toronto—9.40 a.m., 11.10 a.m., 1.30 p.m., 4.35 p.m., 8.15 p.m., 
9.45 p.m. 


On the special day trains there will be no Pullman parlor 
ears. Friends who desire parlor chairs will have to secure 
them from the ticket agents for the regular trains running on 
about the same schedule as the special trains. Sleeping berths 
on the night train on the Lehigh Valley, Friends will secure 
in advance from the ticket agents of that road or the Phila- 
delphia & Reading; the cost to Niagara is $2.00, and to Toronto 
$2.50. There is only one train, the night train on the Lehigh 
Valley, that runs through to Toronto without change. By all 
other trains, by the Lehigh or any road, change will have to be 
made either at Buffalo, Niagara or Hamilton. Dining cars will 
be attached to each of the special trains. 

Delaware & Lackawanna, meal 75 cents (special). 

Lehigh Valley, a la carte. 

Pennsylvania, meal $1.00. 

Tickets will be on sale from Eighth month 5th to llth, and 
good to go on Eighth month 9th, 10th or 11th. 

Friends should apply early for tickets, to avoid delay on day 
of starting, as each one must sign their tickets. 

When applying for tickets ask for “special tickets author- 
ized by Trunk Line Association for Friends’ General Confer- 
ence at. Toronto.” Friends should check their baggage through 
to Toronto. It will be examined on boat; that going by rail 
on arrival at Toronto. 

Special“trains on all the roads will leave Niagara Eighth 
month 19th, about 7.00 a.m., full details of which will be an- 
nounced later. To connect with these trains Friends will have 
to leave Toronto, 5.15 p.m., Eighth month 18th, by boat, and 
6.00 p.m. by rail. The conference will close in time to make 
these connections. Joun W. HutTcHInson, 

Chairman Committee on Transportation. 


A FRIENDLY WEDDING. 


[It would interest Friends, I am sure, to see a very graphic 
account of the recent marriage of one of Swarthmore’s gradu- 
ates of 1903, who won the first place in the competition in pub- 
lic speaking of the leading colleges of Eastern Pennsylvania 
the year of her graduation, and who has since been engaged in 
teaching in Kennett Square, the past year. This description does 
so much to present to the public mind the impressive char- 
acter of our beautiful and simple form of marriage that I feel 
warranted in sending it for your columns as having a general, 
and by no means a merely family, interest. Friends have been 
in the past too much confined to their own comparatively nar- 
row limits, and reports of our various public exercises have 
not been sufficiently spread before the public. Reports of re- 
ligious meetings, with full stenographic reports of sermons 
should be far more common than they are. Often, when lis- 
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tening to the impressive discourses of some of our younger 
members, I have felt that such omission ceuld not and should 
not be continued in the next generation. But I will not dwell 
upon this important and interesting topic, feeling that such 
suggestions are likely to come now more and more through 
the excellent influence of our Young Friends” Associations. 

I take the following article from the Evening Leader, of 
New Haven, Conn., of the 30th of the past month. . 


EDWARD H. MAGILL.] 


In one of those neighborhoods, of which so many 
have through the long years become amalgamated 
and go to make up this great city, and this, one of 
the oldest, most interesting and delightful in its an- 
tiquity, it was my pleasure to attend a church wed- 
ding in the meeting house of the Society of Friends, 
commonly known as “ Quakers.” The location, so 
historic, for just here was the garden of the mansion 
house of old Peter Stuyvesant, the stalwart old Dutch 
governor of Colonial day s, for the meeting house with 
its adjoining seminary, takes up a whole block, the 
west boundary of the Stuyvesant square, where the 
shadows of the great trees, which were still living in 
the early days, d dance in the moving sunlight on the 
plain brick walls of the society’s buildings. The 
scene, so quiet and peaceful, yet but a block or two 
separates it from the most populous and busy part of 
the city. The “ meeting house ” itself is simple and 
plain without, comfort-compelling in its cheerful sim- 
plicity within. The audience room is likely seventy 


feet in width, by upwards of a hundred feet in length, 
with seats arranged quite in the usual form, but are 
just plain benches, well cushioned and comfortable. 
The entire walls are tinted a very restful French grey, 


and frequent lofty windows, square at top and bot- 
tom, serve the purposes of light and ventilation per- 

fectly. A slightly-raised platform extends across the 
pulpit end, but there is no pulpit. Instead there is a 
row of benches across, which at the wedding service 
were occupied bya committee of a dozen members of 
the society, they being officially appointed at a meet- 
ing held within the month before which the bride 
and groom had appeared and asked consent to marry. 

Such, then, was the scene and place, and the assem- 
bled guests were quite in harmony. There was but 
a hint here and there of the austere formal drab and 
broad-brimmed hat, yet withal, there was at once a 
most delightful and tasteful effect ensemble, a beauti- 
ful simplicity altogether sc in keeping with the clear, 
beautiful and peaceful faces of all the women, old 
and young, which markedly extended even to the 
young men. Diamonds and showy jewelry were no- 
ticeable by their absence. Here and there a gold pin, 
perhaps, but even that was used rather more for util- 
ity than display. Before the wedding party arrived, 
and while waiting for it, there was the usual cheery 
interest expressed in the same lively way that is so 
human everywhere; but an entire absence of music. 
Indeed, I am quite sure a church organ or orchestra 
is a thing tabooed. 

There was a stir at the broad doorway, and with 
measured tread, so slow as to. be really funereal, a 
couple of pairs of voung men led the procession up 
the aisle, closely following, a young man and woman, 
then two young girls carrying wreaths of smilax. 
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Then came the least mite of a little girl, fair-haired 
and beautiful, with a tiny bunch of white flowers. 
Finally the bride resplendent and then the groom. 
Yet she was only on the safe edge of resplendency, 
but with all the refined and beautiful simplicity of her 
maids and all the surroundings, she was,’ indeed, 
mighty near the verge. Arrived at the front the 
bridal party ranged itself in a line across the space, 
faced the audience and seated themselves in a row of 
chairs—plain drab-painted chairs, too, they were- 
and simply waited, or so at the moment it seemed, but 
a better thought came, that they, their friends and 
even those who were there but as strangers, paused 
to make a wish, offer a prayer or by a sacred mystic 
sign invoke a blessing on these two young lives that 
were now about to be as one. Some minutes elapsed 
and the stillness was broken by the low, clear voice 
of one of the witnessing committee in a brief prayer, 
which was altogether gentle and kindly human. 
Then, after a pause of a few moments, bride and 
groom arose, as did all the bridal party. She gave 
him her hand, and without intervention of any one, 
he made to her before all, the sacred prom- 
ise of love, faithfulness and protection in a 
few simple, plain and earnest words, to which 
she added her self-spoken vow—and then, well, 
they resumed their chairs. There was no 
ring, no kiss, no bles aving from priest or minister 
that could be seen or heard, but that there was a bless- 
ing unseen and unheard, but all the more felt can eas- 
ily be believed. Soon two of the young men brought 
in a small table and set it in front of the newly-wed 
couple and spread a large sheet of paper in parchment 
and the groom and bride each signed what was next 
read by one of the committee. It was a concise and 
clearly-expressed certificate of the event just now 
completed. Then another of the committee made a 
brief, earnest address of congratulation, and all was 
then quiet and still again for some minutes. Then a 
sweet-faced woman half-way down the aisle stood and 
spoke with such calm and gentle grace, that though I 
caught no word of what she said, I knew—as music 
speaks to us—that she was giving something of the 
fullness and love of a peaceful heart to those just 
starting on the best part of life’s journey, from one 
who had known its happiness. Then all was over and 
the procession reformed, marched down to the door 
and were off, and the audience, without the slightest 
hurry, rather lingeringly, as if loth to leave the peace- 
ful house, sauntered out into the noon day, where the 
sunbeams struggling through the tree tops were danc- 
ing on the great flagstones, and the chattering little 
birds were gossipping the story of the joyous doings 
in the fine old Quaker meeting house. 


The effectiveness of the Guatemalan ants in check- 
ing the ravages of the boll weevil in the cotton fields 
has been proved. O. F. Cook, the expert of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, in a telegram to Secretary 
Wilson, on the 11th, announces that the ants recently 
brought by him to Texas promptly destroyed the wee- 
vils and the Texas red ants as well. 
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INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 
THE GREAT BERLIN MEETING. 


In the Woman’s Column for Seventh 
Lousia White gives the following account: 


month 9th, Nettie 


“This third quinquennial has been the largest concourse of 
women ever known in the Council—unless one may except that 
at Chicago in 1893, where no one could say how many of the 
great throngs had come to the Exposition and ‘dropped in. 
The meetings in Berlin of four sections and three sessions daily 
were crowded to the walls by most interested and attentive 
audiences, even at two marks apiece. It is said that 3,000 wo- 
men from foreign countries have been in the city during the 
Council. Everywhere could be seen a woman with a green book 
and pencil tucked into the loop—the program of the Council, 
and, alas, printed in German! An encouraging and significant 
feature has been the attendance by persons especially inter- 
ested in certain subjects. For instance, educational questions, 
the alcoholic question, and especially that of social purity, the 
white slave traffic, art, music, literature and the press, each 
has had place on the program. 

“One of the pleasant incidents showing affectionate regard 
for Miss Anthony in the Council, occurred on the day of the 
grand welcome, when the auditorium was filled to suffocation. 
Mrs. Sewall had presided in German, she had also made her ad- 
dress in the same tongue, and every one had spoken anything 
but English. Then came the piece de resistance. Baroness 
Alexandra Gripenberg, of Finland, who had been present in 
Washington when the International Council was first organ- 
ized, stepped to the front, and in dainty and delightful English, 
addressed Miss Anthony, at the same time extending to her a 
huge bouquet of pink roses, held with a broad yellow ribbon, 
the ‘suffrage color,’ closing with the prophecy, ‘That color 
must be the color of the future.’ 

* Besides the kindly reception in Berlin of the Council, with 
its free speech and not too conservative principles, social at- 
tentions have been overwhelming. The last and largest official 
recognition was a reception, so called, at the Rathhaus, the 
Town Hall, where the guests were received in the name of the 
city of Berlin by the burgomeister, the second burgomeister 
and the deputies, 144 in number, when the 600 were seated at 
what in America would be called a banquet. There was a most 
elaborate menu of solids, with everything known in the liquid 
line, except pure, cold water. As a souvenir, at each cover 
stood a little ‘cinnamon’ bear, ten inches high, bearing aloft 
a red rose. This bear is the emblem of Berlin in some way, 
through ‘ Albert the Bear,’ away back in the twelfth century, 
but the bonbons hidden under his generous sash of red, white 
and black, the colors of Germany, were quite plainly under- 
stood and appreciated as soon as it was discovered that by re- 
moving his remarkably natural head they could be obtained. 

* Following the dinner came speeches from the high officials 
and leading ladies of the German Council, the latter being also 
the leading ladies in Berlin society. It is pleasant to know 
that it is possible for society airs and graces and philanthropic 
deeds to coalesce. Leaving the tables, which were spread in 
one of the immense, high halls, and the adjoining corridors, 
the guests promenaded in other audience chambers, where col- 
ored fountains played, flowers spread their fragrance, gaily- 
gowned German women conversed in the native tongue with 
German gentlemen gorgeous in monstrous chain and medals 
indicating their official rank, and where Frau and Fraulein 
hostesses, with genuine hospitality and convivial courtesy, in- 
vited the American visiting ladies, even those of the W. C. 
T. U., to join them in cigarettes and ‘bier’! 

“Then there has been a love-feast within the circle, when 
the motto of the Council, The Golden Rule, played its part. 
The retiring officers received parting gifts, presented by Lady 
Aberdeen. Mrs. Sewall received a writing set in silver, includ- 
ing a very foreign-sounding bell, an implement in use here 
for the presiding officer to ring for silence and attention. Miss 
Wilson, the retiring secretary, was the recipient of a magni- 
ficent silver bag; and the treasurer accepted a most fitting 
gift in the form of a purse.” 

Ida Husted Harper writes of the Berlin meetings as follows: 

“A strong illustration of the broadening influence of the 
International Council is the fact that, when it was formed in 
1888, and there were grave doubts that women of so many 
nationalities would be able to work together, various subjects 
on which controversy would likely arise were forbidden—for 
instance, religion, politics, woman suffrage. Now, after the 
lapse of sixteen years, at a congress held in a country of ultra- 
conservatism, not one topic is barred from the program. This 
includes about 125 women, and every one has been permitted 
to choose her subject and treat it as she liked. 
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“The one question of all others which was regarded as most 
dangerous at the inception of the Council was that of woman 
suffrage. Although the originators of the idea and those who 
brought it to its full development were all suffragists, they felt 
that to have the horns and hoofs appear would hinder its suc- 
cess; therefore, the most prominent refrained from taking the 
principal offices. There has been no time, however, when every 
action has not been directed by those who believe in full en- 
franchisement, for this belief is entertained by practically all 
who are leaders of progressive movements among women. ‘The 
constitution provides that no work shall be undertaken by this 
international body except by consent of a majority of the Na- 
tional Councils that compose it, and up to the present time 
there have been but three standing committees: 1. Peace and 
Arbitration, which in every possible way promotes this doc- 
trine; 2. Legal Position of Women, which collects data from 
various countries and through its branches tries to secure fa- 
vorable changes in the laws; 3. Press, which devotes itself to 
propaganda and the gathering and diffusing of information re- 
garding all matters of special interest to women. 

“Tt required only time and experience, however, to show the 
women of every country their lack of direct influence without 
the power of the ballot, and of late years, from the Councils 
in all parts of the world has come the demand that the inter- 
national body should adopt enfranchisement for women as one 
of its objects, and appoint a suffrage committee. The presi- 
dent, therefore, during the past year, has sent to every Council 
this question for an official decision, and it has been almost 
unanimously in the affirmative. As a result the present quin- 
quennial adopted the following resolution: 

“*Under all governments, whether nominally republican or 
monarchical, whatever political rights and privileges are ac- 
corded to men ought on corresponding conditions to be ac- 
corded to women, .. . and this Council advocates that strenu- 
ous efforts be made to enable women to obtain the power of 
voting in all countries where a representative government ex- 
ists.’ 

“This is the most important action ever taken on the ques- 
tion of woman suffrage, for it means that in twenty countries 
this vast organization of six or seven million members is 
pledged to throw its entire weight of influence and effort in be- 
half of woman’s full enfranchisement. It means such a body 


of worker's as the world never has seen banded together for 


any one object. 

“During the two weeks’ almost continuous sessions of the 
present Council, every utterance in favor of suffrage has been 
received with tumultuous applause. The one evening and one 
day devoted exclusively to this subject, although coming at 
the end of a most fatiguing week, brought audiences of thou- 
sands—at least nine-tenths of them women—and, not satis- 
fied with many speeches, they demanded a general discussion. 
At the morning meeting the audience sat or stood from 9 a.m. 
until 2 p.m. without interim for luncheon or rest. Such in- 
tense interest, such wild enthusiasm, never were seen in the 
United States outside of a political rally in a heated campaign. 

“This Quinquennial Council has also added, by unanimous 
consent, a fifth measure to its agenda, and henceforth one of 
the objects for which it will work throughout the world is so- 
cial purity, or, in the language adopted, the abolition of the 
white slave traffic. Mrs. Sewall declared in her president’s ad- 
dress: ‘What society has required of the woman shall from 
this time on be required from the man, and no longer shall 
sex determine the question of personal morality and personal 
responsibility,’ and the audience rose to its feet in a storm of 
approbation. For a chairman of this Social Purity Commit- 
tee the Council turned to France and selected Mme. Avril de 
St. Croix. The chairmanship of the Standing Committee on 
Woman Suffrage very properly goes to the United States, and 
it will be held by Rev. Anna H. Shaw. Thus, the United States 
takes two of the five chairmanships of standing committees, as 
Mrs. Sewall was elected for that on Peace and Arbitration. 
She was also made honorary president, which gives her two 
votes on the Executive Board. We feel, therefore, that we are 
carrying off much more than our proportion of the official hon- 
ors. Mrs. Willoughby Cummings, of Canada, was re-elected 
chairman of the Press Committee, and Baroness Olga von 
Beschwitz, of Germany, of that on the Legal Position of Wo- 
men. 

“The Council has elected a very strong official board: Presi- 
dent, Lady Aberdeen; ‘vice-president-at-large, Frau Marie 
Stritt, who, as president of the German Council, is responsible 
for this magnificent congress; first vice-president, Frau Anna 
Hierta Retzius, president of the Council of Sweden; second 
vice-president, Mlle. Sara Monod, president of the Council of 
France; treasurer, Mrs. Sanford, a capitalist, of Canada; cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. Gordon, Doctor of Science, Scotland; 
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recording secretary, Fraulein A. E. Van Dorp, Doctor of Juris- 
prudence, Holland. 

“Tt would be difficult to name a board of men, selected from 
the various countries, who could excel this one in mental abil- 
ity and executive force. It will have charge of the organiza- 
tion for the next five years, and when the congress meets in 
Canada (probably in Toronto) in 1909, not less than thirty- 
five nations will be represented by official delegates.” 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


QUAKERTOWN, Pa.—Our monthly meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association met at the home of Anna Kinsey, Seventh 
month 2lst. The attendance was smaller than usual. Vice- 
President Hannah M. Penrose opened the meeting by reading 
the 23d Psalm. Minutes of previous meeting were read by 
secretary of the evening, Annie B. Roberts. Sada M. Johnson 
being the only one present who held an appointment, read a 
very interesting account of “The Twin Tunnels Under the 
Hudson ”—a wonderful feat of modern engineering. 

Carrie Miller gave a voluntary reading, entitled, “ Future 
Recognition.” Another was given by Isaac W. Ruder, “ Mod- 
ern Idols.” Sentiments were given by most of those present, 
and the remainder of the evening was spent in social inter- 
course. Our next meeting will be held at the home of Richard 
and Sada M. Johnson, Eighth month 18th. 


ANNIE B. Roperts, Cor. Sec. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


One of the many pictures in color in the midsummer holiday 
number of the Century portrays a newly-discovered natural 
bridge in Utah of much greater proportions than the famous 
Natural Bridge of Virginia. 8S. Weir Mitchell continues his 
novel, “ The Youth of Washington,” and several well-known 
writers contribute short stories. Other articles are the second 
installment of “ Russia in War Time,” by Andrew D. White. 
“Summer Splendor of the Chinese Court,” by Minnie Norton 
Wood, and “ What Do Animals Know?” by John Burroughs. 
The last named says: 

“ The serious student of nature can have no interest in be- 
littling or in exaggerating the intelligence of animals. What 
he wants is the truth about them, and this he will not get 
from our natural history romancers, nor from the casual, un- 
trained observers who are sure to interpret the lives of the 
wood folk in terms of their own motives and experiences, nor 
from Indians, trappers, or backwoodsmen, who give such free 
rain to their fancies and superstitions. Not to Romanes or 
Jesse or Michelet must we go for the truth about animals, but 
to the patient, honest Darwin, to such calm, keen and philo- 
sophical investigators as Lloyd Morgan, and to the book of 
such sportsmen as Charles St. John, or to our own candid, in- 
telligent and wide-awake Theodore Roosevelt—men capable of 
disinterested observation, with no theories about animals to 
uphold.” 


Scribner’s Magazine for Eighth month contains a number of 
colored illustrations, in addition to an assortment of interest- 
ing stories for readers who prefer entertainment to instruction 
during the dog days. Thomas Nelson Page, who spends his 
summers in New England, gives the experiences of a charming 
Southern woman who goes to an old New England homestead 
and meets there a type of gentlewoman belonging to a past 
generation. Rudyard Kipling contributes a story, character- 
ized by sympathy, tenderness and pathos, in which the love of 
children is the central idea. There are three poems, one of 
which is by Henry van Dyke, and an editorial answer to the 
question, “ Which Kind of Loyalty?” 


For FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
SPRIRITUAL CULTURE. 
Can we cultivate our spirits, 

Until they become so strong, 

That they never, never falter 

When we are tempted to do wrong? 
Tilb our feet are firmly planted, 

On the everlasting Rock, 

Which is able ever always 
To resist the strongest shock? 
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Yes, we can! The Father giveth 
Strength to all who trust in Him 

As their Leader and obey Him, 
Letting not His light grow dim. 

Doubt not, then, but cling the closer’ 
When the tempter’s darts are hurled. 

We shall find His sure protection 
Safest place in all the world. 


Let our words and thoughts and actions 
Ever on the truth be built; 
Such foundation never totters 
Keeps us always free from guilt. 
Thus our spirit culture broadens, 
Grows into the heavenly plan, 
Of the love that’s all-embracing, 
Love to God, and love to man. 


We may have all earth can offer,— 
Human love, and wealth, and fame,— 
Honors thick may cluster round us, 
Thus embellishing our name, 
But all this will end in sorrow, 
If our spirits, poor and weak, 
Fail to cultivate God’s kingdom, 
And the love divine to seek. 


ANNA M. STARR. 


SUMMONS. 


I feel it call me as no human voices 
Have ever done—the music deep and strong 
3orn of the forest when the wind rejoices 
With tumult of forgotten, ancient song. 


Naught draws me like the smell of the marsh-places 
In the hot noontide, in the quivering noon, 

When sunlight overflows the blue air-spaces 
And motion fails into a magic swoon. 


My spirit sweeps aloft with the great mountains 
And finds in mighty storms a mystic calm. 

I know the song sung by the hidden fountains, 
I long for the deep valley’s scented balm. 


Deserts grown gray beneath the sun’s long shining, 
Creating Loneliness from morn to morn; 

Forgotten paths through dim, lush meadows twining; 
Shores where the sea forever moves forlorn; 


Earth-voices, sun and moon and shadow, calling; 
Growth of the spring and summer’s dreaming peace; 

Tempest and evening hush and soft snow falling; 
Immortal Voices! never will ye cease 


To lead me by strange ways, half-comprehending 
O, half-rememb’ring what I do not know! 

Beyond all Life and Beauty that hath ending 
Unto that Mystery, whence yourselves ye flow. 


-Hildegarde Hawthorne, in the Atlantic. 


WATCH THEM WELL. 


There are four T’s too apt to run, 
Tis best to set a watch upon: 


Our Thoughts. 
Oft when alone they take them wings, 
And light upon forbidden things. 


Our Temper. 
Who in the family guards it best, 
Soon has control of all the rest. 


Our Tongue. 
Know when to speak, yet be content 
When silence is most eloquent. 


Our Time. 
Once lost, ne’er found; yet who can say 
He’s overtaken yesterday? 


—WNSelected. 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting: 


Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m. 


Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 10.30 a.m. 


Under the care of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting: 


Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 
Germantown, 10.30 a.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m. 

Fairhill, 3.30 p.m. 


Under joint care of Philadelphia Month- 
ly Meeting and of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting: 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
10.30 a.m. 


Merion Meeting convenes at 10.30 
o’clock. Visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the main line. All Friends 
and attenders of Friends’ meetings are 
cordially welcomed. 


7th mo. 30 (7th-day).—Westbury 
Quarterly Meeting, at Westbury, N. Y., 
at 10.30 a.m. Afternoon meeting, under 
care of Philanthropic Committee, at 3 
o’clock. Alice W. Titus will give a pa- 
per on “ Modern Bible Study.” All are 
cordially invited to attend. 


7th mo. 31+ (lst-day).—Friends of 
White Plains hold next meeting at home 
of Sarah A. Knowlton, 42 Fisher Avenue. 


7th mo. 31 (lst-day).—Being a fifth 
First-day in the month, is “ Friends’ 
Day ” at Home for Aged and Infirm Col- 
ored People, Forty-fourth and Girard 
Avenue, Philadelphia. Religious meet- 
ing at 3 p.m., held in the manner and un- 
der the care of Friends. It is hoped that 
the occasion will be borne in mind, and 
that a goodly number of ministering and 
other Friends may feel concern to attend. 


8th mo. 2 (3d-day).—Concord Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Concord, Pa., at 10 
a.m.; ministers and elders, day before, 
at 2 p.m. 


8th mo. 3 (4th-day).—Purchase Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Purchase, N. Y., at 
10.30 a.m. Friends’ Association in the 
afternoon. Subject for discussion, “ Si- 
lent Preachers.” Meeting for ministers 
and elders, the day before (3d-day), at 
2.30 p.m. Conveyances will meet the 
9.06 a.m. train from Grand Central Sta- 
tion, New York @ty, at White Plains, 
both days; also the train from the north, 
arriving at 9.50 a.m. 


8th mo. 4 (5th-day).—Abington Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Gwynedd, Pa., at 10 
a.m.; ministers and elders, day before, at 
11 a.m. 

Take 8.32 train at Reading Terminal 
for Ambler Station, where a trolley will 
be in waiting to take passengers direct- 
ly to the meeting house. 


8th mo. 6 (7th-day).—Conference un- 
der care of Western Quarterly Meeting’s 
Philanthropic Committee, at London 
Grove Meeting House, commencing at 10 
a.m., all day session. Henry W. Wilbur 
is expected to be present. 1 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
Special Train, account 


FRIENDS’ 
GENERAL CONFERENCE 


at TORONTO, CAN., August 10 to 19, 1904 


Consisting of Pennsylvania Railroad Dining Car and Standard 
Coaches, leaves PHILADELPHIA 8.30 a. m. August 10, 1904, stop- 
ping at Frazer, Coatesville, Pomeroy, Parkesburg, Christiana, 
Lancaster and Harrisburg, and arrives NIAGARA FALLs at 8.00 p. m. 


Special Coach from Washington 


WILL BE ATTACHED TO THIS TRAIN AT HARRISBURG 


ROUND-TRIP RATE from PHILADELPHIA: $13.85 via All-Rail- 
Route; $12.75 via Lewiston and Lake Steamers 


Tickets on sale August 9, 10 and 11, good to return until 


August 31, inclusive. 


Proportionate Rates from Other 


*0ints. Apply to Ticket Agents. 


W. W. ATTERBURY 
General Manager 


8th mo. 6 (7th-day).—New York 
Monthly Meeting, at Schermerhorn 
Street, Brooklyn, at 2.30 p.m. 


8th mo. 7 (Ist-day)—At Newtown 
Meeting House, Delaware County, Pa., a 
circular meeting, under care of commit- 
tee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, at 3 
p-m. 


8th mo. 7 (lst-day).—Pasadena, Cal., 
Young Friends’ Association, at the home 
of Charles Lewis, 645 North Los Robles 
Avenue. 


8th mo. 7 (lst-day).—Friends’ Asso- 
ciation of Columbus, Ohio, at the home 
of John E. Carpenter, 2018 North High 
Street, at 2.30 p.m. Strangers are cor- 
dially invited to meet with us. 


8th mo. 7 (lst-day).—Merion Meeting 
attended by Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting’s Committee to Visit Smaller 
Branches, at 10.30 a.m. 


8th mo. 9 (3d-day).—Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting, at Race Street, at 
10 a.m.; ministers and elders, day be- 
fore, at 3 p.m. 


8th mo. 13 (7th-day).—Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Salem, O., at 11 a.m.; 
ministers and elders, same day, at 10 
a.m. 


Sth mo. 13 (7th-day).—Miami Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Green Plain (near 
Selma), O., at 10 a.m.; ministers and 
elders, day before, at 2 p.m. 


Sth mo. 15 (2d-day).—Fairfax Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Goose Creek (Lincoln), 
Va., at 11 a.m.; ministers and elders, 
7th-day before, at 3 p.m. 

8th mo. 20 (7th-day).—Short Creek 
Quarterly Meeting, at Short Creek (near 
Emerson and Mt. Pleasant), O.; minis- 
ters and elders, day before, at 2 p.m. 

8th mo. 22 (2d*day).—Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, at Waynesville, Ohio, this year; 
the yearly meeting proper convenes 8th 

(Continued on page iii.) 


J. R. WOOD 
Passenger Traffic Manager 


GEO. W. BOYD 
General Passenger Agent 


_ GREATLY REDUCED RATES TO SAN 


FRANCISCO, CAL., AND RETURN 
VIA SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


On August 15th to September 9th, in- 
clusive, special excursion tickets, with 
stop-over privileges, will be sold to San 
Francisco, via Southern Railway, ac- 
count Triennial Conclave Knights Temp- 
lar and Sovereign Grand Lodge, I. O. 
O. F., at very low rates; tickets good to 
return until October 23d, 1904. Round- 
trip rate from Philadelphia, $66.75; pro- 
portionate low rates from other points. 

In addition to the Standard Pullman 
Drawing-room Sleeping-cars, operated 
daily, the Southern Railway operates on 
fast trains, tri-weekly, high-class, per- 
sonally-conducted Pullman vestibuled ex- 
cursion Sleeping-cars between Washing- 
ton, Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
without change, via Atlanta, New Or- 
leans and El Paso, in which the double 


| berth rate is only $8.50. 


Excursion Sleeping-cars leave Wash- 
ington at 9.00 p.m. on Mondays, Wednes- 


| days and Fridays. 


Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, will furnish all in- 
formation. 

Many Attractive Trips at Extremely 

Low Rates, via Southern Railway. 


The following are a few points to 
which extremely low rate excursien tick- 
ets which are available to the general 
public, will be sold via the Southern 
Railway during the year 1904, viz.: 

MONTEAGLE, TENN.—Woman’s Con- 
gress, Eighth month Ist to 7th. 

MONTEAGLE, TENN. — Monteagle 
Sunday School Institute, Eighth month 
15th to 30th. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—Louisiana Purchase 


| Exposition, Fifth mo. to Eleventh mo. 


Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 


| Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 


Street, Philadelphia, will take pleasure 
in furnishing all information. 





